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ROMANCE AND REALITY OF TEACHING. 


Tue life-work of mankind is so grand in its nature, so 
wide in scope, and so pregnant with earnest meaning, that 
it ought to call into use every noble faculty of the soul. 
We all know that it is not enough, in the education of a 
child, to develop one single power, to mould one feature 
with faultless grace while others are tarnished or unshapen, 
—to strike one string of that complicated harp, the mind, 
and leave the rest untuned. Neither is it right, in our daily 
toil, to hide a portion of the gifts which God has given us, 
and plod on in the treadmill round of formality. The 
human soul is rich in powers,—far more so than most men 
are prone to think. If we can but remove the rust of in- 
action, and lay open its secret recesses to the warmth of true 
earnestness, we shall be surprised at the tide of new thoughts 
which will come rolling in upon us, bringing in their train 
fresh courage and strength. He, who fancied he was weak, 
shall grow strong; and he who faltered by the way, shall 
grapple triumphantly with new difficulties. 

Vou. 1X. 6 
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There can be no power so strong as a perfect union of all 
the faculties of man, unless it be more than earthly. The 
great work of life can best be accomplished by employing 
every talent in its own appropriate sphere. The human 
body, so “fearfully and wonderfully made,” the mind, so 
delicate and yet so mighty, and every gift which they pos- 
sess, need a thorough training, so that their whole strength, 
when required, can be concentrated upon a single point. It 
is by this concentration of varied powers, that the “great 
ones of earth,” those whose names are written high upon the 
scroll of fame, have achieved their proud position. It is true 
that we do not all possess equal talents; but, after all, a 
man’s success in life depends chiefly upon bis skill in using 
those gifts which he has. 

The teacher, who is not only educating the body and 
mind, but constantly dealing with all the subtlest emotions 
of the soul, seems peculiarly called upon to labor with his 
whole being. He, if any one, needs to toil with a burning 
earnestness,—to throw every iota of his soul-power into the 
work ; and yet if he is animated by a blind zeal, it were al- 
most better that he had never tried. Were we to expand on 
all the faculties which a faithful teacher should possess, and 
notice all the influences which he should exert, this article 
would swell to a volume; but we propose to confine our- 
selves chiefly to those which relate to theory and practice,— 
the romance and reality of teaching. 

There are two errors into which teachers are liable to 
fall ;—the one is a complete absorption with the ideal fea- 
tures of the work; the other, an equally intense devotion to 
the matter-of-fact daily routine of the school-room, leading 
one to a mechanical, almost machine-like, performance of a 
certain round of duties. The first, although it may fill the 
mind with brilliant theories and lofty imaginings, will not 
alone fit us for the real work of teaching; and the latter, 
notwithstanding its many excellent points, can never give 
us true conceptions of our mission, and so will prevent us 
from fufilling itas we onght. He who is constantly roaming 
in the ideal world, giving unlimited scope to his imagination, 
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and fashioning most beautifully-sounding theories, will 
doubtless experience some most intense soul-joys; and yet 
he will be but imperfectly fitted to grapple with the stern 
realities of life. On the other hand, he who plods on day 
after day in the self-same path of practicality, never thirst- 
ing after higher and nobler conceptions, will necessarily have 
narrow ideas of duty, and lose one source of exquisite plea- 
ure. If in ascending a mountain, we allowed our eyes and 
our thoughts to be entirely engrossed with the beautiful 
sights around us, and scarcely cast a glance at our pathway, 
we should undoubtedly catch many falls; but if our eyes were 
ever bent sternly on the road, and caught no glimpses of the 
glories around, the ascent would neither afford us much 
pleasure nor profit. 

So it is in teaching. The work is neither a beautiful 
dream, nor a prosy round of formalities. It is an earnest 
realily,—not a rose-tinted vision, but an absorbing life-work, 
requiring both the ideal and practical faculties of the mind. 
Men are to be educated not only for the business of life, but 
for immortality. The work is both for time and for eter- 
nity. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the romance 
and reality of the teacher’s task,—between that halo of ideal- 
ity which we are sometimes prone to throw around it, and 
the real, daily work. We do not mean that it is less grand 
in its nature or less pregnant in its results than we are wont 
to imagine ; but that, like all the rest of our earthly pilgrim- 
age, this pathway is not all sunshine and flowers. That young 
teacher who is to go forth and commence his labors on the 
morrow, paints the work in vivid colors. Perhaps, like 
many another one, he realizes the nature of his mission, and 
feels a crushing sense of his responsibility. He has, it may 
be, a perfect ideal sense of his duties, and his faith is strong 
that he can perform them rightly. As he sits there in that 
easy chair, before the glowing grate, bright visions of to- 
morrow flit before him. He imagines himself in the school- 
room,—not that little red school-house at the four corners, 
with its high windows and quaint old desks, but a most 
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‘“ 

fairy-like structure conned up away back in the chambers of 
his soul,—and around him gathered a group of pupils. 
They are not those rude, uncouth urchins, so intent on 
everything but study, which some of us occasionally see, 
but a choice collection of “model scholars,’—and if they 
have any faults they are covered up with the delicious haze 
of imagination. He goes on in fancy to picture the various 
scenes of the day ;—the school hushed to quiet at the sound 
of the bell, and listening with eager interest to his few words 
of greeting; the classes, arranged as if by magic, all supplied 
with appropriate books and engaged in earnest study; the 
recitations, prompt, perfect, and full of life; the deportment, 
quiet and scholarly; every aspect of the school, in short, at- 
tractive, and himself, like an angel of patience and love, su- 
perintending the whole. “ Oh, what an easy and pleasant 
work is this!” he thinks. “How strange that any should 
have failed in performing it.” 

The morrow comes, and he goes forth to his appointed 
place of labor. It may be, perhaps, in one of those relics of 
antiquity, “which have come down to us from a former 
generation,” and been deemed too sacred to be touched by the 
hand of improvement. As he enters the door of this so 
called school-house, last night’s beautiful vision vanishes, 
and a very matter-of-fact reality takes its place. He sees 
before him a little, low room, with smoky, cob-webbed win- 
dows perched just under the eaves; around the outer walls 
some very ingeniously awkward desks and seats are ranged, 
quite rich in hieroglyphic lore; and in one corner stands a 
diminutive blackboard, containing a hideous caricature, sup- 
posed to represent some former pedagogue. When nine 
o’clock arrives a motley group has assembled, ranging all the 
way between the urchin of four and the young man of nine- 
teen,—nor are they all found to be models of propriety, 
Thomas is occasionally seized with an uncontrollable desire 
to pull John’s hair, and John, as a consequence, gives a very 
unscholarly scream. Paper wads appear to have a peculiar 
predilection for the ceiling. Several pairs of boots seem to 
possess a remarkable faculty for making a noise. In short 
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the hands and feet of certain scholars are much more active 
than their heads. Neither is the arrangement of classes so 
perfectly easy as it appeared to be when thought upon in 
that warm parlor, last evening. Here is a class with no 
hooks at all, and there another with a half-dozen varieties. 
Almost every edition of almost everybody’s Arithmetic and 
Geography is represented. Little Mary Smith, only five 
years of age, comes laden with “ Greenleaf’s Higher ;” while 
Hannah Brown who is seventeen, is duly supplied with 
*“ Colburn’s Mental.” Amidst all this, it would not be 
strange if our last night’s fancied angel did and said some 
things not particulariy angelic. 

Such, too often, is the experience of teachers. It may be 
objected by some, perchance, that this is an extreme case. 
It may be in some of its features, but in substance we be- 
lieve it to be correct. Some may be called to labor in plea- 
santer school-rooms, but they will still find the same start- 
ling difference between the visions and the realities of 
teaching. 

What then shall be done? Shall the teacher whose 
dreams have been so rudely broken, forsake the field and 
give up the work in despair? Shall he who fancied he was 
so strong, faint at the first shock? Shall he whose concep- 
tions of the work were so noble, shrink when the hour for 
duty comes? Shall he whose aspirations were so high, 
whose longings for the strife were so earnest, falter at trials ? 
By no means. Learning that the work is not a visionary 
one which can be performed by brilliant theories, let him 
strive to develop his practical talents. Let him not cast 
aside his former exalted ideas of the teacher’s mission, but 
rather unite with them a common sense view of the work, 
and a spirit of patient, self-denying effort. We can never 
be truly successful teachers unless we possess both theoret- 
ical and practical faculties.‘ We need to have the romance 
and reality of teaching combined ;—the one to help us paint 
our work in its true colors, and keep us from becoming mere 
machines; the other to temper our zeal by experience, and 
reduce our theories to practice. 
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Again, perhaps some teacher may have read an educa- 
tional work or attended an educational meeting, from which 
he has received a fresh impulse. He knows that he has not 
labored in the past as he ought, and resolves to be better in 
the future. He gathers many excellent ideas and sugges- 
tions concerning “ Object Teaching,” “Manual Exercises,” 
“ Moral Lessons,” and a great variety of other subjects; and 
he fancies that he has found the “royal road” to success. 
He goes back to his school and, very possibly, fai/s,—not 
because the plans suggested were not most admirable, but 
for lack of a faculty to carry them out in a proper manner. 
He finds a vast difference between listening to a narration 
of methods in an evening lecture, and the successful adop- 
tion of them in his daily work. That was the romance— 
this, the reality. 

What shall be the remedy? Shall he reject all these val- 
uable plans, and all the rich experience of other teachers, 
simply because he at first fails of success? Certainly not. 
Let him call into action his practical talents, to aid in carry- 
ing out the excellent ideal conceptions of his soul. He 
needs to take the methods of others, and as it were, mould 
them over in his own mind, until they become almost a part 
of his being. Then he can-use them with success. Teach- 
ers need, not only to possess originality, but also, to be able 
to modify the schemes of other minds, so as to meet their 
particular circumstances. A given method of instruction 
may work admirably in one school, and utterly fail in 
another; and so may one teacher adopt with profit a system 
which another, from the peculiar constitution of his mind, 
could not. But in neither case does it prove the plan to 
have been a wrong one. | 

It only remains fer us to urge teachers to unite the practi- 
cal with the ideal, not only in thought, but in action. As 
we daily go to our school-rooms, let us cherish a living sense 
of the nature of our mission, and at the same time have 
faith and patience to perform its minute duties. So shall 
we beautifully blend the “ RomMANCE AND REALITY OF TEACH- 
ING.” 
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OUR WORK. 


Yon form of wondrous beauty charms the eye,— 
Carved in cold marble, still it seems to breathe ;— 
A living statue, speaking to the soul 

Words of strange eloquence. Who fashioned it? 
Whence came a work of so much loveliness ? 

Go to a sculptor’s room, and see him toil 

Upon the shapeless stone. Day after day 

He labors on with earnestness and zeal, 

To mould that faultless image which his soul 

Has often thirsted for. No strength is spared, 
No effort left untried, no minute touch 

Deemed worthless ; but, with patient, tireless toil, 
The months pass by. And when the work is done, 
Behold, the rough, unsightly mass of rock 

Is changed into a breathing statue ! 


So, teacher, should’st thou carve. Thou toilest not 
On lifeless stone, but on immortal minds,— 

On deathless souls, where impress never fades. 
The sculptor’s work may crumble into dust, 

But thine shall never die. The living soul 

Will ever bear the traces of thy hand. 

When ages shall have passed away, and thou, 
And those who bear the imprint of thy soul, 

Shall long ago have walked the weary road, 
Through the dark valley and the gates of death 
Into eternity, the influence of 

Thy sculptor-hand shall still be felt,—and those 
Whom thou hast moulded as thou shouldst, if they 
Shall walk in paths of holiness, shall shine 

With brighter beauty in the home above,— 

While those whom thou hast marred, will ever bear 
The traces of thy sad deformity. 


Then toil thou on with never-flagging zeal ;— 
Faint not! for though thy road may weary seem, 
It leads to light. Behind the leaden clouds 

The golden sunshine gleams. This lower life 
Will never be a perfect paradise 

Of joy and rest,—but while we tarry here 














Religious Instruction. 


Our hearts must feel the bitter pangs of grief, 
Our hands be nerved for duty’s constant call. 

Go to thy God, and plead with him for strength 
To do thy daily work—for chastened zeal 

And earnestness,—for faith to labor on 

When trials shall beset thy path, and darkness 
Gather round thee,—for skill to tune aright 
That “ harp of many strings,” the human soul ;— 
Go ask of Him, and He will give it thee. 

Let every imprint on that wondrous 

Statue of the soul be pure ;—let every 

Touch which thrills that quivering lyre, the mind, 
Whose throbbings shall be felt forevermore, 

Be made with prayer. 


Then, when thy work is done, 
When thou art called to lay thine armor down, 
To leave this weary round of earthly toil, 
And go up higher, what a blessed thought 
That thou hast labored with thy might. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Mvcu has been said, recently, to show teachers the impor- 
tance of moral lessons in the school-room,—and almost all, 
doubtless, are convinced of their excellence. ‘They furnish 
an opportunity for implanting correct moral sentiments in 
the child’s soul, and at the same time, by varying the ordi- 
nary round of exercises, awaken a fresh interest in his school- 
life. Yet still the chris ian teacher so: etimes feels a neces- 
sity for something higher and beyond even this. As he 
thinks of the blessed lessons which the Great Teacher, Him 
of Nazareth, taught, he would fain follow humbly in the 
same glorious pathway, and lead his pupils to the same 
peaceful home. 

But how to impart appropriate religious instruction, amid 
the hurrying pressure of school duties, it is often difficult to 
decide. It must be skillfully done, occupying only a few 
moments at a time, or it will weary the pupils, and fail of 
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accomplishing the desired end. The great Book of Nature 
“ Earth with her thousand voices praising God,”— 


will furnish a prolific source from which to draw such les- 
sons. It is true that some eyes never drink in the ravishing 
beauties which surround them, and some souls never thrill be- 
neath their power. 


“The rill is tuneless to Ais ear, who feels 

No harmony within; the south wind steals 

As silent as unseen among the leaves: 

Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 

Though all around is beautiful.” 
But let this inward sense of beauty first be developed, and 
then it will be easy to point upward to the Great Author of 
so much loveliness. This sense of instruction is so bound- 
less, that a teacher may draw from it lessons appropriate to 
all his peculiar surroundings. When God smiles in the 
flowers and blesses with the genial sunshine and refreshing 
breeze, we may talk pleasantly of His goodness; when He 
frowns in the tempest and thunders in the storm, we may 
speak of His wondrous power; yea, from every form in His 
vast gallery of wonders, Nature, we may find a pleasant 
pathway up to its Maker. 

In the devotional exercises of the school-room, if rightly 
conducted, there is much religious instruction. 'They should 
not be long, cold and formal, as though it were a disagreea- 
ble duty which must be performed, but short, fervent and 
overflowing with warmth. Suppose it is a cold winter’s 
morning, and a snow-storm rages without, let these beautiful 
passages from the 147th Psalm be read: 


“He giveth his snow like wool: he. scattereth his hoar-frost like 
ashes. 

“ He casteth forth his ice like morsels: who can stand before his 
cold. 

“ He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: he causeth his wind 
to blow, and the waters flow,”— 


and then let a few earnest words be spoken, and the school 
led to the throne of grace in a simple, soul-felt prayer of 
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praise for mercies received, and pleadings for needed strength 
and blessings. A studied formality of expression is not re- 
quired, but instead the words should come welling up from 
the heart, as though the exercise were a part of your very 
being. Then a spirit of reverence will be awakened in the 
souls of your pupils, and they, with you, will feel the pres- 
ence of the Invisible One. The angel of peace will descend, 
and shed his benediction through the room, Impressions 
will be made which will never fade. Seed will be sown 
which shall never die. In coming years the memory of 
these hallowed morning hours may return to some heart, 
perchance wandering in paths of darkness, and lead it back 
to God. 

The daily deportment of a teacher will be either a power- 
ful aid, or a great hindrance, in the work of imparting relig- 
ious instruction. If he is careless, impatient and fretful, his 
teachings will fall almost powerless. But if his bearing is 
patient and gentle, his words kind and earnest, and his re- 
ligion an apparent living reality, even his very presence 
itself will be a potent lesson,—and from it will daily go forth 
a hundred unconscious but blessed influences. 

It is not expected, nor would it be proper, that much time 
should be taken up by special religious instruction in our 
common schools. Long, sermon-like remarks would only 
have a tendency to make the whole subject an unpleasant 
and gloomy one to pupils. Neither should sectarian views 
be tolerated fora moment. The skillful teacher, who is pos- 
sessed of*the blessed spirit of his Master, will seek to throw 
in a word here, and a thought there; to gather from the 
trivial incidents of the day some useful lesson ; to seize on 
some passing event to illustrate a needed truth. He will 
strive to win and lead, rather than terrify and drive, his pu- 
pils into the path of peace. In short, his religious lessons 
will not be kept tied up in a napkin, to be only occasionally 
undone in some very prosy remarks; but they will gush up 
warm and earnest from his soul, and fall, drop by drop, upon 
the tender places of the child’s heart. Certainly in this deli- 
cate, yet important work, we need to be “ wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” 
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A WORD TO MY FRIEND IN THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


My Dear Frienp: I believe it is natural for us all, some- 
times, to wish we were in some other situation. Present 
circumstances and associations do not quite come up to our 
preconceived notions; and so we manufacture to order that 
little bit of fairy-land where everything is all right, which al- 
ways lies “somewhere else.” I should not wonder if you, in 
your daily round of duties in that little red school-house, had 
occasionally felt like this. Now I do not propose to dilate 
on the beauty of contentment, but simply to chat familiarly 
about some of the peculiar features of your position. 

I fancy that I am quite familiar with your surroundings. 
In imagination, I cross with you the threshold of the school- 
room, and my eye takes in the whole view,—low ceiling and 
narrow windows, uncouth desks and rickety benches,—even 
to the very stick of pine which you are whittling for the 
morning fire. Isee you go through with the school exerci- 
ses from “a-b-c” to Algebra, constantly baffled in your 
efforts by the lack of needed conveniences. And beside, I 
know from former experience how you fare in “ boarding 
round,”—sleeping now in Mrs. Smith’s parlor, and next in 
Mrs. Jones’ “spare chamber ;” listening to-night to an ex- 
tended biography of some person whom you do not know 
from the “man in the moon,” and to-morrow evening to a 
minute analysis of your predecessor in teaching,—and con- 
stantly favored with sundry hints concerning “ our remark- 
able children,” and their wonderful achievements. 

But notwithstanding all these things, which I must con- 
fess, look rather dark, I see no reason why you should 
despond, or abate your efforts an iota. I hope you will suc- 
ceed in inducing the district to erect a better school-house, 
but meantime do not slacken your labors. A miserable 
school-room is bad, but a miserable school is worse. You 
will find that, even amid such surroundings, a warm interest 
in your work and patient toil will achieve wonders. 

You say, perhaps, that if you only had the beautiful school- 
room which others enjoy, you should certainly prosper. 
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Then you would carry into operation those excellent plans 
which were suggested at the last Institute. Then your reci- 
tations should be skillfully conducted, and your school a 
model one. I acknowledge that it would be much easier 
working under such circumstances; but suppose, my dear 
friend, that you put into practice these ideas in your present 
situation. The old red school-house, imperfect as it is, 
would grow brighter under such treatment. 

I know full well that you would encounter difficulties at 
every step. A lack of the necessary apparatus would pre- 
vent many interesting illustrations; but most of these obsta- 
cles may be overcome in a degree by skill and patience. 
Notwithstanding your lack of conveniences, you need not al- 
ways plod on in a listless round of exercises. You may 
adopt with profit many of the improved modes of teaching. 
An object lesson, or a manual exercise will awaken just as 
much interest in young minds in your school as in others. 
Let me urge you, then, to be faithful in expedients to in- 
terest your pupils. They are deprived of many advantages 
which more favored ones are blessed with; they are com- 
pelled to pass their school-life in an unattractive room, des- 
titute of comfort and without apparatus. Let it be your 
aim to overcoine as many of these disagreeable features as 
you can, and plant flowers along the somewhat rugged path. 
If you strive to render your humble school-room a pleasant and 
attractive spot, you can do so,—not by touching its walls with 
a magic wand, but by persevering efforts to make the daily 
exercises interesting and inviting. If you do thus, the little 
red school-house, with all its uncouth aspects, will be the 
scene of most joyous and profitable hours, and your pupils 
in after years will rise up and call you blessed. 

Some, it is true, may. deem your sphere of labor as unim- 
portant as it is secluded. But, my friend, this is not the 
case. It is a great and noble work, which you have to do. 
Your school may not be attended with all the eclat that 
pertains to more noted ones; your most earnest eflorts may 
be unnoticed by the great world around, and your name 
never known as that of a model teacher; but yet your mission 
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is an influential one. You are toiling on the frame-work of 
society—developing the “ bone and sinew ” of coming gene- 
rations—educating the great movers on the stage of life, 
which often spring, as all past history shows, from just such 
spots as that in which you labor. You are not working on 
the watch-towers of education where your prowess will be 
noted from far, but rather laboring at a hidden lever which 
may yet move the world. Then do not despond, but go 
forth to your daily toil with more determined energy. 
Your friend, Ss. J. W. 


HAVE PATIENCE, TEACHER. 


“For precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon 
line, line upon line ; here a little, and there a little.”—Isaiah, 27: 10. 

Ir these words had been written exclusively for teachers, 
they could not have been better selected or more appropri- 
ate. ‘They embody the very essence of teaching; they point 
plainly to the only path which leads to true success. And 
yet, how trying it is to our patience to follow out the direc- 
tion. “ If our work could be done by one mighty effort, how 
pleasant it would be,” we feel tempted to exclaim, “ but this 
constant repetition, this tireless toil and these ever-thronging 
duties, day after day, week after week, month after month,— 
oh, how wearisome!” But no great results ever were, or 
ever will be, achieved by a single stroke of genius; and so 
we may as well gird on our armor, ang be prepared for the 
slow but sure progress which patience and energy always 
make. Every portion of the work of education requires 
thorough and oft-repeated exertions. Principles must be 
explained and re-explained—ideas presented and re-pre- 
sented, again and again, until they shall at last take root in 
the mind. “Precept must be upon precept, and line upon 
line.” 


In order thus to labor, faithfully and successfully, the 
teacher must carefully cultivate the virtue of patience. He 
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will need it in the piscrpLine of his school. However much 
he way desire it, his pupils will not always be patterns of 
propriety. It is easy for him to imagine a school where 
every scholar is a, perfect little saint, never doing or saying 
anything out of the way; but he will not find it so in real- 
ity,—and if it were it would take away one wide field of 
usefulness from the teacher’s work. As long as men and 
women do wrong things, just so long will children. A school 
can not be governed, and perfect discipline maintained, by 
one giant effort. It would not be surprising if the very point 
which the teacher dwelt with special emphasis upon in the 
morning, should be forgotten by a half-dozen rogues before 
night. And when this is the case, it does no good to scold 
and storm at the young offenders. “ Let patience have her 
perfect work.” Speak kindly but earnestly to them of their 
faults. Present to them again the motives for good conduct, 
and once more strive to lead them gently into the right way. 
Do this, not “seven times” merely, but “seventy times seven” 
if necessary. In all successful school government, “ Precept 
must be upon precept, line upon line, here a little and there 
a little.” 

Again, the teacher needs patience in imparting INsTRUC- 
tion to his pupils. Let his efforts be what they may, he 
will find some children whose progress will be slow and al- 
most imperceptible. Principles which seem to him perfectly 
lucid, ideas which appear as clear as sunlight, will often- 
times require careful and repeated explanations. But these 
slow-seeing minds ought not to be neglected, nor dwarfed 
and discouraged by impatient and fretful words. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was regarded as almost a dunce when quite young, 
but in after years the masterly products of his intellect thrill- 
ed the world. So, too, has it been in other cases. Minds 
which have seemed stupid in their earliest developments, 
have often exhibited a wondrous power in later life. It is 
discouraging to a teacher, it must be confessed, when he 
has toiled until his whole system is weary, to see his 
most earnest efforts fall powerless, and the pupil apparent- 
ly remain just where he was before. But let him not de- 
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spond—wnor scold. Let him be ready to go over the same 
ground again, step by step, with even more energy and per- 
severance. No science can be learned in a day. ‘The work 
of imparting instruction is patience-trying and slow. Here, 
as elsewhere, “ precept must be upon precept, line upon line, 
here a little and there a little.” 

Teachers, likewise, need patience in waiting for the re- 
sults of their labors. The harvest does not come immediate- 
ly after the sowing: 


“The seed must die before the corn appears, 
Out of the ground, in blade and fruitful ears ; 
Low must those ears by sickle’s edge be lain, 
Ere thou canst treasure up the golden grain.” 


It would seem pleasant if in one term we could transform 
our schools into perfect models, but such is not the law of 
progress. We may do much towards it, yea, very much if 
we labor aright, yet the harvest will not all come at once. 
One seed will spring up here, and another there; now a 
blade, and then a flower will show themselves. Some seeds 
will germinate quickly, and others will require much patient 
tending beneath the genial sunshine of gentleness and love. 
Those classes in Arithmetic and Grammar which have 
caused us so much anxiety by their slow progress, are never- 
theless steadily advancing. Those moral lessons have left 
marks which will never be erased. The harvest is coming. 

Then, teachers, “ In patience possess ye your souls.” 





Ir is a remark of John Hunter :—“ There never was a man 
that wanted to be a great man, that ever was a great man. 
For great men have endeavored always to do some great ac- 
tion that seemed to tend to some great good, and the effect 
made them great. Wanting to be great is vanity without 
power. 
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Aestdvent Gditor's Department. 





WHY UNSUCCESSFUL. 

Scuoor Vistrors and others familiar with our schools 
need not be told that many of those employed to teach in 
the schools are but partially successful, while not a few ut- 
terly fail. Why is this so? Aside from that apathy and 
neglect of parents which do so much to cause a blight to fall 
upon many of our schools, there are other reasons which tend 
greatly to retard their progress and usefulness for which the 
teachers must be held responsible. ‘To a few of these let us 
direct our attention. 

1. A want of appreciation of the work to be performed. 

It is undoubtedly true that many engage in the business 
of teaching with very vague ideas of its nature or impor- 
tance. In some way they have conceived the impression 
that teaching is easy work —simply requiring a few hours of 
attention daily. The ability o ask the printed questions 
and to compare the scholar’s answer with the printed text is 
deemed all that is required. Such become mere automatons 
or machine teachers. Lacking vitality themselves they can 
not impart it to others. \They have no just conception of 
the true nature of the teacher’s work and consequently they 
can not perform it with any reasonable prospect of success. 
They may be school keepers but in no true sense are they 
school teachers. 

2. A lack of preparatory training. 

Tn all other departments and professions some special pre- 
vious training has been deemed essential. The clergyman, 
the lawyer, the physician,—each and all pursue a special 
course of study and discipline to qualify themselves for their 
chosen calling. So with the mechanic and the merchant. 
It is only by a protracted apprenticeship, and careful atten- 
tion to the peculiarities of their respective departments, that 
they become qualified for successful and vigorous action. 
But how many attempt to fill the teacher’s desk without the 
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least special training. By special training we do not neces- 
sarily imply a Normal school training, though we do believe 
that all teachers may be greatly benefited by a course of 
study and discipline at a good Normal school, and we would 
advise all who intend to make teaching a profession, to avail 
themselves of the advantages of such a school. If, however, 
this may not be, we would insist upon some course of pro- 
fessional study or reading, as of the utmost importance, and 
truly essential to professional growth and success. 

While it is true that there is a class of noble men and 
women engaged in teaching, who devote their time and en- 
ergies to their work, ever seeking professional advancement, 
it is equally true that a very large number are wholly 
indifferent to such matters. ‘They are teachers in name only, 
doing nothing for the good of the calling, nothing for their 
own advancement. 

2. A lack of professional feeling and interest. 

Many enter upon the teacher’s work as a temporary em- 
ployment in which to earn the means for a different work. 
In many of our district schools such- teachers are employed. 
Some of these are faithful and earnest. They labor consci- 
entiously and with a good degree of success. But with most 
such there is no professional feeling, none of that esprit de 
corps so essential to the truest and highest success. All their 
aims and their thoughts are in another direction. The work 
of teaching has too long been a mere “stepping stone” to 
some other calling. Sadly has the profession suffered on 
this account. No man can do all he ought unless he gives 
to his calling his undivided energies and talents. If the 
work of the teacher is as important as we contend it is, then 
it demands the best talent and the entire devotion of purpose 
on the part of those who engage in it. We have seen many 
in the teacher’s desk who were not capable of performing re- 
quired duties, but we have never yet seen one there whose 
entire powers and talents and devotion were too great for 
the work. 

We often hear teachers use language like the following :— 
“T like teaching pretty well, but I intend to leave it the first 

Vou. IX. 7 
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opportunity. I am giving my leisure hours to the study of 
law, and shall at sometime engage in its practice. Teach- 
ing is too small business for me.” Then leave the business 
at once and engage in a work to which you can give your 
entire energies. As we can not at the same time “serve God 
and Mammon,” so we can not give our full time and talents 
to one profession while our thoughts and affections are on a 
different one. Long enough has the work of teaching suf- 
fered from those who have made it a temporary resort, a step- 
ping stone to something else. 

With the Normal schools now established and in success- 
ful operation for the professional training of teachers, we do 
feel that those who take charge of our permanent schools 
should do so with a determination to be “ professional teach- 
ers” and to give to the work of education, both in the school- 
room and out, their undivided energies and their truest 
devotion. 

4. A lack of enthusiasm. 

No man can be eminently successful in any department, 
unless he has much of the spirit of enthusiasm. A certain 
round of formal duties he may perform daily, but they will 
be lifeless ; they may be performed with a fair degree of fidel- 
ity and correctness, but if they have not been breathed upon 
by a spirit of true earnestness, they will prove sadly defect- 
ive. An earnest teacher, one who throws his whole soul into 
his work, will accomplish much, though his literary attain- 
ments may be moderate and circumscribed ; while the most 
learned and accurate scholars may and will fail of high suc- 
cess, unless they engage in their work with a love for it 
which shall awaken a true spirit of enthusiasm. 


BE PERSISTENT. 


[From an admirable lecture alluded to under Book Notices, we 
make the following extract, which we most earnestly commend to the 
attention of young men, and especially to young teachers.—Res. Ep. ] 

A point on which young men make a mistake, is in not 
holding on to the calling or profession which they choose. Of 
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course, one may make so foolish a choice, may err so egre- 
giously in the first step, that to retrace it, and begin anew at 
something else, is indispensable. In this matter no absolute 
tule is possible. The tendency however is very strongly in 
one direction. Where one man perseveres in a calling that 
he ought to abandon, a dozen men abandon their calling who 
ought to stick to it. It is not difficult to account for this. 
All those kinds of business which are surest in the end, 
which pay best in the long run, are slowest in beginning to 
yield a return. The young lawyer or physician has to creep 
along at first at a most discouraging pace. In those early 
years of professional probation, when the man is hardly earn- 
ing his salt, some other business opens before him, that prom- 
ises an immediate income,—something that will bring him 
at once two or three times what he is now receiving. The 
temptation is strong indeed. In the eagerness for immedi- 
ate results, he is apt to forget one essential point of differ- 
ence between the two prospects. The one is a little rill, 
which is destined to flow on with ever increasing volume, 
till it becomes the brook, the stream, the majesticriver. The 
other is a canal, no bigger or deeper at the end of its course 
than at the beginning. In determining the question, then, 
whether to hold on to the profession or business whieh you 
have chosen, think not of the present size of the rill, but 
whether it springs from a living fountain, and whether it is 
likely to expand as it proceeds. And be not easily disheart- 
ened. Let me say for your encouragement, if it be needed, 
that of the more than four thousand young men who have 
been under my care as an educator, and whose career in life 
it has been my privilege more or less to observe, I have very 
rarely known one to fail, who industriously persevered in the 
calling which he chose. “Tenax propositi” is the com- 
mendation of the Roman moralist. Stick to your purpose. 
It is a most valuable habit of mind to cultivate. You need 
not carry it to obstinacy,—though even that error is better 
than its opposite. Do not shrink from the reputation of 
being a plodder. It is a better augury of a young man than 
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to hear of him as being precocious,—as being prematurely bril- 
liant,—as starting off in the career of life with a grand dash. 

Look into your own minds now, while just pausing upon 
the threshold of your career, and see if there is within you 
this vacillating disposition. See if you are disposed to begin 
a study or an enterprise of any kind, and after chasing it 
awhile, butterfly-like, to give it up for some newer fancy. 
Tt is a not uncommon habit of mind with the young. It is, 
however, a habit which at your age may be overcome. I 
have known hundreds of instances of young men, who from 
being unsteady and fickle of purpose, have become stead- 
fast, unwavering, tenacious. What is needed to bring about 
such a change, is an honest deliberate review of one’s char- 
acter in this respect, and a firm resolve to amend what is 
found amiss. It is with a view to do for you what thirty 
years ago was wisely done for me, that I now place this 
point so distinctly before you. Tenacity of purpose is the 
indispensable condition of success in whatever you under- 
take. You must learn to holdon. * * * Ido not say, 
stick to it, right or wrong. But having begun on any course 
of action, let it not be an even weight of argument against 
it, which shall lead you to abandon it. Do not give up 
what you have deliberately chosen, unless the arguments for 
receding are a great deal stronger than those for going on. 
To change from one profession or business to another, is in 
a great measure to throw away all the progress you have 
made in the one already begun. It is to go back to the be- 
ginning of the course for a fresh start. The different pro- 
fessions in this respect are not so much parallel tracks, where 
you can be switched from one into another, without loss of 
progress, but rather tracks radiating from a common center. 
To pass from one to another, you must in each case go back 
to the original station. You must begin your career anew. 
The comparison of course cannot be applied with rigor. In 
many particulars it is not true. Yet it has substantial truth. 
The man who is tinkering away, first at one thing and then 
at another, rarely succeeds. It is not in the nature of things 
that he should succeed. On the other hand, a man’s choice 
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of a profession must be very bad indeed, if patient, persistent, 
tenacious continuance therein do not in the end crown him 
with success. 





A GOOD EXERCISE. 


Severat months ago in visiting the school of Mr. Marsh, 
in New London, we witnessed a brief exercise which might 
very profitably be introduced into all our schools, and that 
without any interference with the regular lessons. It was a 
simple lesson intended to train the eye and judgment in esti- 
mating distance or length. The plan was something as fol- 
lows :—A class of ten or twelve boys was called to the black- 
board, when directions were given to draw 

A line 6 inches long. 

A line 2 feet long. 

A line 3 feet long. 

A figure 1 foot long and 8 inches wide. 

A circle 6 inches in diameter. 

A line one yard long, divided into feet and inches, &c. 

After each was done, the teacher passed along with a 
measuring tape or stick and tested each. The pupils had 
had some practice in such exercises, and they performed 
them with a surprising degree of promptness and accuracy. 
They had gained habits of observation and comparison. 
Not more than five minutes at a time need be taken at the 
board, but it will be found that the pupils will be induced to 
spend many minutes, that would otherwise be misimproved, 
in practicing upon their slates. Teacher, try it. The exer- 
cise will afford relief from the severer studies of the school, 
and give a pleasant variety. 





BOARDING AROUND. 


WE rejoice that with each passing year the number of 
districts in which the “ boarding ’round” system prevails is 
decreasing. We believe there are but very few districts in 
which there is any apology for continuing the practice, and 
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we can see no good reason why the teacher should be sub- 
jected to such a course any more than the doctor, the lawyer 
or minister. Suppose the minister should be required to 
seek his food and lodging from house to house, staying two 
days in one place, three at another and six at another ;— 
would it increase his ability to write good sermons? Would 
it not rather unfit him for his work, by depriving him of that 
quiet and retirement so essential to study? Why should 
the teacher be made an exception? We must confess that 
we can see no reasun for it. It has been said that the plan 
affords parents an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the teacher. But the same might be said in favor of a like 
plan for the clergyman. We contend that the best place for 
becoming acquainted with the teacher is the school room, 
and the parents who have not interest enough in the teacher 
and the teacher’s work to lead them to visit the school, will 
not, we fear, do much to make a teacher’s boarding term in 
their families either pleasant or profitable. 

A young lady who possesses much of the spirit of a true 
teacher writes,—“I have no leisure for writing or study. I 
am servant to my pupils, to their tiny brothers and sisters, 
their parents and indeed to all the district, for I “board 
’round.” I try to read, write and rest amidst scenes of con- 
fusion,—but my only real rest of mind is in my walks to and 
from school, from a half mile to a mile and a half long, up 
and down the icy hills. The school room is my retreat. 
Though trying and wearing, it is easier to control thirty rest- 
less youth in the school room, than to be obliged to spend 
passive hours in a family of ungoverned children. Could 
our school visitors accompany me to some of the families 
within my boarding range, they would not be so much sur- 
prised at the want of success in school government by our 
young teachers. They might rather be surprised that any 
did succeed.” 

The teacher’s work is an arduous and exhausting one, and 
when a day’s toil is ended, the poor teacher needs and should 
have a pleasant and quiet boarding place, where she may 
feel free and at home,—and not be under the necessity of 
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making herself agreeable to strangers or of tending the babies 
of the district during the intervals of school. Teachers, like 
other people, are wonderfully affected by their surroundings, 
and we contend that a pleasant and regular boarding place 
is essential to a teacher’s cheerfulness and success. May the 
“ boarding ’round” system rapidly decline and soon be num- 
bered among the “things that were.” 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 

Ir cannot have escaped the attention of observing persons 
that laborers who carry burthens on the head, are strikingly 
erect, and free from side to side shambling, and other un- 
seemly irregularities in the manner of walking. 

In the southern states of America, and in various Euro- 
pean countries, I have been struck with the noble upright- 
ness and carriage of even the commonest people, if their 
occupation involved this necessity. 

The numberless women who are engaged in Southern 
Europe, in carrying huge buckets of water up the mountain- 
sides to supply the little villages situated above the springs, 
bear their great loads upon the head, and thus cultivate an 
attitude and gait which marks them wherever they are seen. 

In our southern states, the negroes whose occupation is 
the “toting” of heavy weights about the plantations, lose 
that stooping, awkward gait so characteristic of that unhap- 
py people, and walk whether bearing a load or not, with an 
equipoise and elasticity which marks them among their 
fellows. . 

The physiologist would a priori, from his knowledge of 
the peculiar structure of the spine with its cartilages and 
muscles, have deduced the result under consideration. 

Had such facts as I have adduced even escaped observa- 
tion, the thoughtful non-physiologist would inevitably be 
led to the conclusion that the exact perpendicularity, neces- 
sary to the bearing of a weight upon the head, with the de- 
velopment of cartilage and muscles, consonant with such 
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perpendicularity, must result in an upright and well-balanced 
carriage. 

The general introduction into our schools of a daily exer- 
cise based on this physiological principle, would prove 
invaluable. 

Besides, it would involve but little expense or inconve- 


nience. 
The apparatus could be hung on nails about the walls, 


conveyed to the heads of the children in a moment and the 
marching done in the aisles, among the desks, or in the 
school-yard. 

To cultivate the muscles of the back most advantageously, 
and to secure with perpendicularity the greatest flexibility, 
it is important the pupils should walk in a variety of ways. 

A great variety of steps is possible, but after a careful 
study of the dorsal muscles, and their relations to the lower 
extremities, I have devised the following, which I think the 
best. 

Hold the body erect, hips and shoulders thrown far back, 
and support the weight rather on the front part of the head. 

In each of the modes of walking now to be described, 
it is well to walk about 100 feet performing each one in the 
most extreme manner. 

1st, turn the toes inward; 2d, toes outward; 3d, walk on 
the tips of the toes; 4th, on the heels; 5th, on the right heel 
and left toe; 6th, on the left heel and right toe; 7th, walk on 
the bottoms of the feet without bending the knees; 8th, bend 
the knees so as to walk while almost sitting on the heels; 
9th, bend the right leg so as to make a right angle at the 
knee, and holding it rigidly in this position, walk, rising on 
the straight left leg at each step; 10th, crook the left leg, 
and rise on the straight right leg at each step. 

In my own gymnasium, I use many other steps, as for 
example, long strides alternately from side to side, and run- 
ning on the tips of the toes, but the above ten are enough, 
and bring all the muscles into almost every variety of action. 

Standing in classes, and to the beat of the drum or other 
mode of keeping time, all sit down on the heels and rise to 
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the upright position, in the mean time keeping the weight 
on the head well balanced, is a very profitable exercise. 

As to the weight for the head, I have within a few years 
used many things. Almost any thing will do. A bag of 
beans is good. An oblong, rounded board sixteen inches 
long, with a slight projection at the periphery on one side, 
and a projection of two inches on the other side, nearly the 
size of head, and of course at some distance from the edge 
of the board, with the head piece padded with hair or cot- 
ton, is a thing I invented a long time ago. 

You can load the upper side with bean bags. This is the 
contrivance I used for some time. 

Last year I had a cast-iron crown made, which is thought 
to be perfect. The following cut will give a good idea of it. 





The manufacturer paints these crowns with much taste, 
so that they are exceedingly beautiful. Adjustable weights 
are fitted to the upper half of the inside, so that they can be 
made light or heavy to suit the wearer. 

This is a valuable feature, for although you may not be 
able to begin with more than ten pounds you will soon bear 
twenty or thirty. 

The skull cap which comes in immediate contact with the 
head, is made of strong cotton, and is drawn into the center, 
sliding on a strong cord, with which the crown may be made 
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to fall or rise on the head. Besides which it is so arranged 
that you must balance the crown with much care and skill, 
still in case it does tip, the sides of the crown will catch, and 
prevent it from falling. 

I think, in common with many scientific men, who have 
examined this contrivance, that it lacks nothing. But as I 
have intimated, this iron crown is by no means necessary. 
A book, a bag of beans or coin, a padded board with a 
weight upon it, and a hundred other things will do just 
about as well. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETING AT OSWEGO. 


In compliance with the request, and upon the invitation 
of the Board of Education» of Oswego, a number of gen- 
tlemen met in that city on the 11th of February, as a com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the system of Primary 
instruction by Object Lessons, and to report on the feasibi- 
lity of introducing the system into the Primary schools of 
the country. ‘The members of the committee present were: 

E. W. Keyes, Dep. Sup. of Pub. Ins., New York. 

D. H. Cocuran, Prin. State Normal Schoo], New York. 

S. B. Wootwortn, Sec. of Board of Regents, New York. 

Geo. L. Farnuam, Sup. of Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 

S. W. Srarkweatuer, Sup. of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

D. Wivsur, Sup. Asylum for Idiots, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jas. Crurxsuank, Ed. N. Y. Teacher. 

W. Nicout, School Commissioner, Suffolk Co., L. I. 

Ws. F. Puewrs, Prin. State Normal School, New Jersey. 

D. McCue ttan, Paterson, N. J. 

B. Harrison, Teacher, New York City. 

N. A. Catxins, New York City. 

D. N. Camp, Conn. 

After the organization of the committee, and the appoint- 
ment of sub-committees on examinations and reports, the 
examinations commenced Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock, 
and were continued till Thursday evening. 
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{t is perhaps well known to many of the readers of the 
Journal, that the Board of Education of Oswego, have pro- 
cured from the Home and Colonial Training School of Eng- 
land, Miss C. E. Jones, an experienced teacher, to come to 
this country for the purpose of training the teachers of their 
own schools and others in the methods pursued in the best 
training schools of England. The examinations before the 
committee were of classes taught by teachers who had been 
under the training system of Miss Jones, the English teach- 
er. The lessons were designed to cultivate the perceptive 
faculties and the power of conception, as well as to strength- 
en the memory, and consisted of lessons on form, size, 
weight, color, place, number, language, fishes, birds, shells, 
quadrupeds, plants, on objects generally, and in phonic 
reading. 

It would be impossible in the space allotted to this article, 
to give any thing like a detailed account of the examination. 
The classes usually gathered around a table, on which 
would be placed objects to illustrate the lesson, and these 
were studied. The teacher and children would become so in- 
terested and engaged in an exercise that they would seem to 
forget that there were any spectators present. 

In one lesson on size, the children were told to hold their 
fingers 1 inch apart, 3 inches, 1 foot, &c., and to draw 
squares, triangles, pentagons, &c., of a given size by the eye, 
all of which was quickly performed with great accuracy. 
The same was true in the selection and composition of col- 
ors, and in other exercises. ‘There can hardly be a doubt 
that these lessons are far better adapted to develop the fac- 
ulties, and to educate properly the children of our primary 
schools, than the memoriter lessons usually given; but 
before they can be universally introduced, there must be a 
class of teachers trained and prepared to give them with 
success. The report of the committee will be published 
soon, and give the results of the examination. 


C. 
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WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT AND TRUTH. 


One of the best and most experienced teachers in New 
England, at the head of an excellent high school in a sister 
State in remitting his subscription, thus writes :— 

I read your Journal with great interest and hope your 

Connecticut Teachers are sustaining their organ of inter- 
communication, and source of school information, with a 
full comprehension of its importance, both to themselves, indi- 
vidually, and to the progress of the cause of public instruc- 
tion. If there is any one thing that will do more to make a 
“live teacher” than any other, it is the reading of communi- 
cations from live teachers, and learning from educational 
journals what is done by those most earnestly engaged in 
.the cause. The teacher who neither reads, nor associates 
with his fellow teachers, for sympathy and improvement, is 
but a monk of the dark ages, cloistered in his cell. He is 
too conceited to become enlightened in regard to his own 
ignorance of duty pertaining to his vocation; or too ignorant 
to comprehend the import of the work in which he is en- 
gaged. 

No teacher can afford to fail of doing two things; to read 
for the purpose of enlarging his own stock of knowledge; 
and to write something of his own experience and observa- 
tion for the benefit of others. 

Would’nt the millenium of school-teaching be hastened, 
if all teachers would do these things. 





FAMILY COURTESY. 


Family intimacy should never make brothers and sisters forget to 
be polite and sympathizing to each other. Those who contract 
thoughtless and rude habits toward members of their own family will 
be rude and thoughtless to all the world. But let the family inter- 
course be true, tender, and affectionate, and the manners of all uni- 
formly gentle and considerate, and the members of the family thus 
trained will carry into the world and society the habits of their child- 
hood. They will require in their associates similar qualities ; they 
will not be satisfied without mutual esteem and the cultivation of the 
best affections ; and their own character will be sustained by that faith 
in goodness which belongs to a mind exercised in pure and high 
thoughts. — Silvio Pellico’s “ Duties of Men.” 





Official—Local and Personal. 


OFFICIAL. 


Orrice or SuPERINTENDENT OF Common Scuoo.s. 
New Barratn, Feb. 21st, 1862. 
To Scuoot VisiTors. 

GentLEmEN. The law of 1861, (Public Acts, Chap. 
LIII,) requires that the whole amount of the town school- 
tax of three-tenths of a mill on a dollar, and the income of 
the town deposit fund shall be distributed to the several 
school districts of each town, on or before the fourth day of 
March. As a portion of these funds must first be taken to 
make up the amount of thirty-five dollars to all districts re- 
ceiving less than this sum from the State fund, the income 
from this fund must be known, in order to comply with the 
law in making the distribution. 

The amount of distribution this year will be $1.20 per 
1: capita, so that all districts numbering less than thirty child- 
ren, must first receive a portion of the town school money. 

Yours respectfully, 
DAVID N. CAMP, 


Supt. or Com.. ScHoo.s. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


MansriEtp. In this town we had the pleasure of visiting several 
schools. The largest is at the Center, and has been for several suc- 
cessive seasons, under the charge of Dea. Robt. P. Barrows. The 
room is very pleasant and commodious, and the whole aspect and at- 
mosphere of the school were of the happiest kind,—teacher and 
pupil laboring with one purpose. In the afternoon we met the pupils 
and many of their parents, together with the scholars and several of 
their parents from South Coventry,—who came over for the double 
purpose of having a sleigh-ride, and joining the school of Mr. Bar- 
rows in their afternoon gathering. It was an exceedingly pleasant, 
and we hope, profitable occasion. 


South WinpHam. The larze school at this place is under the 
instruction of the Hon. Porter B. Peck, a gentleman of large and 
successful experience as a teacher. Though he had quite too many 
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pupils for one teacher, he succeeded in keeping them all at work. 
We witnessed some arithmetical operations on the blackboard that 
were highly creditable to teacher and pupils. There was an earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm that were refreshing. “As is the teacher so is 
the School.” 

South Mancuester. We spent an hour very pleasantly in the 
school of Mr. E. P. Loomis, who appeared to labor with much devo- 
tion and with a good degree of success. 

Somers.—This place has for several years been fortunate in having 
as acting visitors such men as Rev. Mr. Oviatt and Dr. Wood. They 
and their associates have accomplished a good work for popular edu- 
cation. We had a pleasant meeting here, attended by many of the 
parents, teachers and pupils. Our special thanks are due to the Rev. 
Mr. Oviatt for kind attentions. 

ToLLanp.—We found a pleasant school here of two grades, one un- 
der the charge of Mr. Ladd, and the other of a lady whose name we 
can not recall. The departments appeared well. The Rev. Mr. 
Marsh is acting visitor, and we are confident his calls at the schools 
will be highly acceptable to pupils and teachers. 

Scnoot ror Impecites.—It may not be known to all our 
readers, that there is at Lakeville, in Salisbury, an institution for the 
instruction of imbecile youth. It was established by Henry Knight, 
M. D., and has not, until within a year or two, received any encour- 
agement or aid from the State. With a spirit of true beneficence, 
Dr. Knight has labored in his noble work, and he has not labored in 
vain. He recently made an exhibition of a small class at the Normal 
school,—and we believe all present felt highly gratified. Dr. Knight 
seems to be admirably fitted for the good work in which he is engaged. 
Surely his is a noble mission,—but little less than causing the blind to 
see, the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak. 


RockviLLe.—On Friday and Saturday, 7th and 8th Feb., an edu- 
cational meeting was held at Rockville. There was a very good 
attendance of teachers and school visitors from most of the towns in 
Tolland county. The convention was organized by the appointment of 
J. N. Stickney, Esq., of Rockville, as chairman and Henry C. Bowles, 
Esq., of Vernon, as secretary. A part of the afternoon was spent in 
the upper department of Mr. Turner’s school,—with which we believe 
all were greatly pleased. In the early part of the day we devoted two 
or three hours to visiting the several departments. We have never 
seen this good school when it appeared as well as at this time. Mr. 
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Turner and his excellent teachers in the several departments, are 
doing all within their power to make the school worthy of confidence 
and we believe all are satisfied. Dr. Risley, the efficient school vis- 
itor, cheerfully coéperates with the teachers. 

The afternoon of Friday and forenoon of Saturday were, mostly, 
spent in discussions in which several participated. 'The occasion was 
a pleasant and profitable one. Our Rockville friends merit the hearty 
thanks of those in attendance, for the hospitable reception given. 
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AnnvuaL Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the State of 
Maine. 
Our thanks are due to Superintendent Weston for this able and interesting re- 
port. It contains nearly 300 pages, and its preparation must have cost much 
labor. From the report we learn the following facts : 


Number of children in the State between 4 and 21, - - 249,061 
Average attendance for Summer and Winter, - - 110,969 
Number of school-houses in the State, - - - 4,010 
Number of school-houses reported in good condition, - 2,157 
Number of school-houses built the past year, - . 119 
Number of male teachers, - - - - 2,995 
Number of female teachers, - - - - - 4,926 
Average wages of male teachers per month, besides board, $22.01 
Average wages of female teachers per month, besides board, 8.76 
School money raised by taxation, - - - 478,017 
Aggregate expenditure for school purposes, - - 742,952 


Mr. Weston strongly urges the establishment of a Normal School and shows 
that the amount paid by individuals from Maine who have attended the Massachu- 
setts Normal School for the last year, would have been nearly sufficient to defray 
the expenses of a State School. 


SUPERINTENDENT SmyTH will please accept our thanks for a copy of his ex- 
cellent report, being the eighth annual report of the State Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools of Ohio. It is an able and valuable document, containing a great 
variety of statistical information in relation to school matters. We have mark- 
ed an extract for our April Number. 


Mr. Epwin Wuirtney has our thanks for a copy of the eleventh annual re- 
port of the Providence Reform School, of which Mr. W. is assistant superintend- 
ent and principal teacher. There are now nearly 200 boys and girls connected 
with this institution. We learn that it is in an excellent condition and well ar- 
ranged in all respects. 

A Peimary Geocrapny on the basis of the Object Method of Instruction. By 

Fordyce A. Allen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This little work is prepared on a new plan and we regard it as one of the very 
best works for beginners. It is beautifully printed in large type, and the numer- 
ous pictures and maps give to the book a very attractive appearance. The little 
folks will be greatly delighted with it. (See Advertisement ) 
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Mistakes oF Epucatep Men. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Editor of the Sun- 
day School Times, and late Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 12mo., 
muslin, gilt. Price 50 cents ; ; paper covers, 25 cents. Published by J. C. Gar- 
rigues, 148 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


We have read this very sensible address with a great deal of satisfaction. It is 
full of good advice, well expressed, and its typographical execution is unusually 
attractive. An extract may be found on another page. 

Tae GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. By Goold Brown. 

This admirable work, of nearly 1100 pages, should be in every teacher’s library, 
and indeed in every family. To the scholar it is an indispensable volume. It was 
the life work of the lamented author to prepare this volume, and he has left a rich 
legacy to the scholars of our land. Teacher, if you have not this work obtain it 
and you will feel well satisfied with your investment. We shall be happy to pro- 
cure it for any of our subscribers, at the lowest possible rate. 

Lectures on Mentat anp Morar Cutture. By Samuel P. Bates, A. M., 


Deputy Superintendent of Schools of Pennsylvania. New York: A.S. Barnes 
Burr. 12mo., 319 pp. 


This volume is composed of lectures originally prepared for Teachers’ Institutes. 
The subjects are as follows: ‘ Dignity of the Teacher’s Profession ;” ‘ Boy- 
hood of Napoleon;” ‘The Power of Spoken Thought;” ‘ Vocal Culture ;” 
“The Study of Language ;”’ “The Means and Ends of Education ;” “ Popular 
Education ;” “The Education of the Moral Susceptibilities ;” ‘‘ Education and 
Democracy the True Basis of Liberty.” These lectures are well written and ex- 
ceedingly interesting, giving the clearest evidence that their author has enlarged 
and practical views, and a heart devoted to the great work of Education. No 
Teacher or Educator should consider his library complete without a copy of this 
work. 


MertuHop or Teacuers’ Institutes and the Theory of Education. 

This is another valuable work from the same author and publishers. It abounds 
in useful suggestions and directions, and must prove an important aid in the Insti- 
tute work. The several topics are: Value of Institute Instruction ; Object of 
an Institute; Organization of an Institute; Township or District Institutes ; 
Method of Conducting the Exercises ; Form of a Constitution ; Subjects for dis- 
cussion at an Institute; The Theory of Intellectual Education. We have exam- 
ined this work of 75 pages with much satisfaction and feel that the author has 
done a good service in its preparation. Both this and the preceding volume are 
well printed and done up in attractive eel 
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